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[Read before the Royal Society of Queensland, April 17 th, 1891 .] 


The aboriginals of Stradbrooke and Moreton Islands, when I 
knew them first, about twenty-three years ago, were but the rem¬ 
nants of the original tribes. To these had been added a small con¬ 
tingent from the neighbourhood of Lytton who had intermarried 
with the islanders, and were themselves the remnant of their 
tribe. 

Altogether they numbered about thirty to forty adult males, 
about as many adult females, and from about twelve to twenty 
children. The majority of these in about equal numbers belonged 
to Moreton Island and to Amity Point on Stradbrooke ; two or 
three to the neighbourhood of Point Lookout; one only to 
Dunwich; two or three to the south of the latter place, and the 
remainder to the mainland. 

From many years’ contact and association with the white 
man, they had in a large measure allowed many of their old 
habits and customs to fall into disuse ; others were not rigidly 
adhered to ; while the children were growing up with but little 
idea of things as they had been. 
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At the time of the advent of the white man the two islands 
must have been inhabited by numerous and powerful tribes of 
well-grown and big-framed individuals. This was due to the 
faet that they enjoyed large and easily obtained supplies of food, 
chiefly from the sea. Fully half of them when I knew them 
first would have been considered above the usual stature amongst 
ourselves. 

Flinders, in 1799, was the first explorer to enter Moreton 
Bay, but he does not seem to have landed on either Moreton 
or Stradbrooke. His experiences with the aboriginals were 
obtained at Bribie. 

It was not till about twenty-two years afterwards that the 
men of Stradbrooke made the acquaintance of the race which 
was to supplant them. The occurrence which then took place 
stands very much to their credit. Four men in an open boat 
were blown to sea from the neighbourhood of Illawarra, or the 
Five Islands, in New South Wales. After being adrift for twenty- 
one days they were wrecked on Stradbrooke, near the South 
Passage. One had died from thirst and exposure, but the other 
three—Pamphlett, Finnigan, and another—were well received 
by the blacks, and kindly treated. They were hunted and 
fished for, and duly painted, etc., when their clothes (probably a 
poor supply) ran short. 

Very strangely, they were under the impression that they 
were still to the south of Sydney, and with this idea persuaded 
their new friends after some time, to help them northward. 
They were rescued by Oxley about two years' afterwards when he 
made a landing in the neighbourhood of Redcliffe in 1823. 

The blacks used to call ship’s biscuits “ Five Islands,” 
which I have always understood to refer to this occurrence. 
Pamphlett and his companions having a few with them, the 
name Five Islands from which they were blown became attached 
in some way to the biscuits. 

Oxley returned next year in the brig “ Amity ” to establish a 
permanent settlement (hence the name Amity Point for the 
north-west point of Stradbrooke) 
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The South Passage between Moreton and Stradbrooke 
Islands was for many year’s the only entrance to the Bay that 
was utilised. The following extract from the diary of Major 
Lockyer on a visit for exploration in 1828 is interesting:— 

“10th October.—Dropped down to Amity Point; anchored 
there, the wind blowing in with a strong N.E. breeze. Went on 
shore ; a number of natives lying there. Was much amused by 
their singing a song, pronouncing several English words dis¬ 
tinctly, and by their instantly recognising James Finnigan, one 
of three men who were wrecked on the shore in a boat there 
three years (a slight mistake) ago, having been driven away to 
the north from lllawarra or the Five Islands by a gale of wind. 
These men were kindly treated and taken care of by the natives 
for nine months until discovered by Mr. Oxley. They were 
delighted at meeting Finnigan again, and instantly brought a 
supply of fish which they offered without expecting any return, 
though I took care, by giving them fishhooks, lines, biscuits, 
and several other things, looking-glasses, hatchets, to show them- 
we did not slight their good will. 

“ The stories told of their being cannibals are fabulous and 
absurd. They are a quiet, inoffensive, good-natured people. 

“ 11th.—Quitted Moreton Bay at 9 a.m., with a land breeze t 
leaving our friends the natives sitting on the shore at Amity 
Point watching the vessel until she sunk in the horizon from 
their view. 

“ The attachment of these people to their dogs is worthy of 
notice. I was very anxious to get one of the wild native breed 
of a black colour, a very handsome puppy, which one of the 
men had in his arms. I offered a small axe for it; his com¬ 
panions urged him to take it, and he was about to do so, when 
he looked at the dog and the animal licked his face, which 
settled the business. He shook his head and determined to keep 
him. I tried him afterwards with handkerchiefs of glaring 
colours.” 

A pilot station was afterwards established at Amity Point, 
the site of which has long disappeared owing to the encroach¬ 
ment of the sea. I remember on the beach the foundations of 
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what I was told was an outbuilding a long way to the rear of 
the main station, but this also went a good many years ago. 


A branch convict establishment was formed at Dunwich 
where the convicts were employed sawing timber rafted from 
the Logan, etc. This necessitated a guard and barracks there. 


) 


Trouble followed between the blacks and the authorities, 
and conflicts took place, well remembered by some of the older 
aboriginals as having happened when they were lads. The 
blacks in these encounters suffered considerably. Something of 
a massacre took place on the south end of Moreton Island, near 
the head of the fresh water lagoon. The soldiers surprised and 
surrounded a camp at daybreak, when nearly all were shot 
down. My informant, a young boy at the time, escaped with a 
few others ; he by hiding in a clump of bushes. Affairs of a 
similar kind took place on Stradbrooke, one in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Point Lookout, and another farther to the south. A 
genuine stand-up fight came off west of the Big Hill on Strad¬ 
brooke, when the blacks were badly beaten. 


Some time after the convict establishment was broken up, aud 
the buildings at Dunwich were loaned to a party of Italian mis¬ 
sionaries for a mission station. So far as I have learnt, the mission 
was carried on for but a short time and without any success. 
The blacks would not remain with the missionaries. These 
buildings have now entirely disappeared. The brick and stone 
material has been utilised in the construction of the Superin¬ 
tendent’s residence and one of the wards of the Benevolent 
Asylum, and in the shore end of the jetty at Dunwich. 


As before said, the aboriginals of these islands rejoiced in 
an abundant supply of food. The kangaroo is not found on 
Moreton Island, and is also rare on Stradbrooke except on the 
the southern end where it is plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Swan Bay. Wallabies of two or three kinds range very 
sparingly over both islands. The native dog is only found in the 
kangaroo district. The opossum and the native bear do not 
occur at all. The bandicoot, echidna, and fresh water tortoise 
are occasionally met with. 
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Carpet snakes of large size are met with on the south of 
Stradbrooke in the mangrove swamps. I remember a black- 
fellow meeting one so large that he was afraid to tackle him, 
and cleared. Iguanas and flying foxes are common. Ducks, 
black swan, curlews, parrots, etc., etc., are plentiful at seasons 
in different localities. All, with the exception of the dog, are 
eaten; but it is from the sea that the chief supplies of food 
were drawn. 

The beach yielded Crustacea and shell-fish ; among the latter 
oysters, pearl oysters, cockles and mussels of which the three 
last were always roasted. Low water was a working time for 
the gins especially. They went out with dilly-bags and short 
spears, returning with the former filled with shellfish, coral, 
eels, crabs, &c. Fish were speared in the creeks and from the 
beach at high water. During the winter months shoals of 
mullet and other fish came in, when a general time of feasting 
ensued. They were caught in towrows, a kind of hand net, made 
as a deep long pocket attached' to a frame in the shape of a 
bow. In olden times, and at times in my experience, the twine 
used was prepared by themselves from the bark of the Hibiscus 
tiliaceous or native cotton tree, (native name, “ Talwalpin ”) and 
other fibrous plants. A net was held in each hand with the 
string side of the bow towards the body and the pocket 
trailing behind. The more men in the party within certain 
limits, say up to twenty, the better. One man acted as leader 
usually through the season, and instead of nets carried a roughly 
notched staff. Upon a school of fish being sighted coming along, 
this leader, followed in succession by the larger half of the party, 
waded into the water at the proper moment to meet the fish. 
The best and most experienced men were placed first, leaving the 
less experienced and inferior to complete the line behind ; the 
remainder of the party prepared to enter the water behind the 
fish—the aim being to enclose the fish within a circle of 
nets. When the right time came a quick rush was made 
and the circle completed. The fish in the endeavour to escape 
rushed into the towrows and were there secured by a twist of the 
wrist. A peculiar gutteral noise was made by the men when 
making the rush to surround the school, and it was easily known 
by the short quick ejaculations following, if the catch were a 
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good one. It was a common occurrence for some of the nets to 
be so full that the individual using them had quite as much as 
he could do to get to shore with his load. 

At Amity Point, where the beach shoals quickly, and the 
fish often swim too far out to be surrounded by the men without 
going out of their depth, the blacks had managed to make friends 
with the grey porpoises so that the latter assisted in the business. 
On a signal being made from the beach by beating the water 
with a spear, the porpoises would swim shorewards driving the 
fish before them, and help to form the surrounding circle. 
The co-operative principle was so well understood between these 
fellow-adventurers, that an unsuccessful porpoise would swim 
backward and forwards along the beach, until a friend from the 
shore waded out with a fish for him a on the end of a spear. The 
porpoises were regarded with affection and never injured in any 
way ; offence would be taken at any proposal to hurt one, and it 
is said the blacks even professed to claim individual ones as their 
own. I have seen a flock of pelicans and a school of porpoises 
join forces and fish together in a similar way. 

In olden days, it is well known that the aboriginals of 
Moreton Bay caught the dugong, native name ‘ yungan,’ in large 
nets, staked in favourable positions.” Flinders found one of 
these nets on Bribie, and was much puzzled to find out for what 
purpose it was intended. Turtle were caught in the same nets, 
and also by direct pursuit in canoes. Instances have occurred of 
the turtle nesting in the neighbourhood of the South Passage, 
but they are very rare. 

Various fruits were eaten, but the only one of consequence 
was the midgen, or Moreton Island myrtle. This grows in a few 
places on Stradbrooke, but in great abundance on the southern 
end of Moreton Island. It ripens about March and April, and 
it was customary in the season to make journeys to gather it. 
The root of a fern, Blechnum cartilagineum, native name ‘ bung- 
wal,’ formed a staple article of food. It was dug up by the gins 
on the margins of the swamps, washed and roasted on hot ashes. 
It was then cut in lengths, pounded between a pair of round 
.stones and eaten. It has a nutty flavour and the reputation of 
being a very nutritious food. 
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A drink was made from the flowers of a small species of 
grass-tree., Xanthorrhcea hdstilis, native name ‘ tuckabin,’ growing 
in the swamps. The spikes of flowers, as is well known to the 
native bee, abound in honey. They were gathered early in the 
morning and steeped in water. Successive quantities were used 
till the water was saturated with the honey. This was drunk 
fresh, and also set aside to ferment. The native bee was 
followed up and robbed of its honey. 

After the introduction of the English bee, great quantities 
of honey from the latter were obtained. A large trade in honey 
and wax would have followed to the benefit of the colony had 
not the Californian bee moth been subsequently introduced. 

Many kinds of food were forbidden to women and children, 
and others to pregnant women. 

Huts were made of a framework of small saplings bent over 
in a bee-hived shape and covered with tea-tree bark “ Oodgee.” 

Considerable intercourse was carried on with the mainland 
tribes, as witness the passing on of Pamphlett and his com¬ 
panions. A system of barter was maintained. The islanders 
supplied dilly-bags and “ cliuleen” or shells and shell ornaments 
made from the pearly nautilus. In exchange they received 
“ kontans ” or shields made from the wood of the “Erytlirina ” 
or cork tree which does not grow on the islands. Suitable 
stones for pounding the “ bungwal ” are not to be got on Strad- 
brooke ; these were obtained from the More ton Islanders. The 
island tribes excelled in the making of their dilly bags which 
were worked by the women from rushes obtained in the swamps. 
These were gathered and stripped clean for their length, then 
steeped for a time in running water, dried, and finally toughened 
by roasting carefully on hot ashes. These rushes were also used 
as ties in securing the framework of the humpies. 

Spears were made of hardwood and of the wood of the 
Dodonaa triquetra. 

Marriage was (as among more civilized peoples) usually a 
matter of barter. The friends of a man receiving a wife, 
having in due time to return the compliment, and provide a wife 
for one of the friends of the other party. Marriages were subject' 
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to the well-known septal divisions among them. These among 
the Stradbrooke people were distinguished as “bandur” “bunta,” 
“ barang” and “darawang;” feminine “bandurun” “buntagun” 
“ barangun ” and “ darawangun.” The women, I believe, had 
very little say in the ureliminary arrangements, but a great 
deal of say afterwards. 

In sickness they generally resorted to the white man, but 
when attended to by themselves, the treatment consisted in the 
form of massage followed by a prolonged sucking of the seat of 
pain. This resulted in the production of a stone from the 
mouth of the operator (one of the old men), which was supposed 
to have been drawn from the place, and to have been the cause 
of the trouble. A friend who had once been operated upon 
said, “He enjoyed the business, and certainly -was relieved.”' 
Some of these older men had considerable influence, which they 
cultivated by claims of supernatural power. 

In the case of death the body was bound with the upper 
part bent forward towards the knees, and enclosed in a wrapping 
of tea-tree bark. It was carried to the place of interment slung 
to a sapling, and followed for a distance by the. whole tribe. 
The burial place was a considerable distance, in one case two or 
three miles away. About half way the ivomen and children 
were left behind. The grave was dug in the sand, and kept 
from falling in by a framework of saplings. It was lined with 
tea-tree bark and the body laid in. This was covered with more 
bark and saplings and then filled in with bush and sand. The 
body was set down several times on the journey, when one of 
the friends, who acted as chief mourner and master of the 
ceremonies, would go to the wrapping, and placing his mouth to 
the ear, where a hole was made for the purpose, enquire who 
killed it. Wailing and howling was indulged in to a great 
extent; and the mourners cut themselves with oyster shells, 
etc., till the blood streamed down. Wailing would be made 
every evening for some weeks. The women used feathers and 
down in the hair for mourning. On the occasion of a death the 
camp where it took place was deserted, and a fresh camp made 
in another neighbourhood. The name of the deceased was 
never mentioned, and in the case of a child or other person 
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being named after the dead, such name was altered. In this 
way an individual had frequently other names than the one cur¬ 
rently in use. After a considerable time the original name was 
generally reverted to. In course of time the death ceremonies 
were carried out with less and less of the old forms, until at last 
some wished to be buried in “ white fashion ” in the Dunwich 
cemetery. 

As I knew them it was impossible to obtain information as 
to their original religious beliefs. Only one or two young men 
grew up requiring to be initiated in manhood, making “ kipper ” 
as it was termed. In these cases the necessary ceremonies were 
conducted in conjunction with the Nerang tribe on the main¬ 
land, the party being away some weeks. 

It is but fair to mention the accident of the loss of the 
steamer Sovereign on the bar at the South Passage, while on her 
way to Sydney, 11th March, 1847. Out of fifty-four souls on 
board, only ten were saved, and these in a great measure through 
the instrumentality of the blacks, who swam out in the surf and 
brought as many as they could to shore. In recognition of the 
services then rendered, the Government, from time to time, pro¬ 
vided them with a boat. 

Whenever a large camp was gathered together “ corrobor- 
rees ” were held. These all had a meaning. Several of my old 
friends were successful composers, and some of their productions 
had a great run, and in course of time were carried to the 
mainland and practised there. The composer first took two or 
three friends into the bush for private instruction and rehearsal; 
these instructed others, and in course of time a full performance 
came off, which would be repeated night after night for weeks. 
One I remember had reference to the pelican, and the performers 
were painted in white patches to resemble that bird. Another 
had reference to a sickness, and the springing up of a wind which 
carried it away. Another to the loss of a leading man while out 
turtling. Several were comic in their character. The chief 
performer in these was a well known character, Billy Cassim, 
or John Alexander Cassim, Esq., as he called himself. A parody 
on the shooting of a stranded turtle by a white man on More- 
ton Island was always popular. A man on all fours acted the 
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turtle, while Billy, with a stick for a gun, acted as sportsman. 
The rest danced round in a circle and joined in the finale. 
Another production of Billy’s: mimicked the antics of a party 
of Chinamen attacked by sharks while fishing near shore. 

Among these people no less than three dialects were spoken. 
The few from the mainland belonged to the Koobenpul tribe, and 
called their language “ tchandi ” or “ jandi. ” 

The Stradbrooke people were the “ Choochibbmehally” tribe 
and spoke “ Moonjan.” The Moreton Islanders were the “ Boor- 
gammay ” tribe and spoke “ Gowar.” The two first are very 
much alike and resemble the Yuggera ot the Yerongpan tribe, 
south-west of Brisbane ; but the latter, Gowar, is very distinct. 
In each case the word given is the negative or “ No ” of the 
language. The following will show, to a certain extent, these 
variations:— 



JANDI. 

GOWAK. 

Father 

bing 

beeyan 

Mother 

bndiong 

nabung 

Eldest brother 

nabang 

kowran 

Younger brother 

duong 

pudnama 

Son 

naring 

yaboolwan 

Elder sister 

tchudden 

butanga 

Younger sister 

mungunkul 

wapoonga 

Fire 

darlo 

dargee 

Water 

tabbil 

kapemb 

Sun 

bigge 

boodloobar 

Moon 

gilen 

talnan 

Star 

mirigen 

mirigen 

Eye 

mil 

mil 

Ear 

pidna 

binneng 

Beard 

yeren 

yereng 

Turtle 

poobya 

poopi 

Fresh-water Turtle 

binkin 

poobie-poobia 

Kangaroo 

murray 

murri 

Black Snake 

choomgool 

choomgool 

Death Adder 

moon clool koon 

moonoom 

Plenty 

cooroomba 

cooroora 

One 

kunara 

kuraboo 

Two 

budla 

budla 


i t 


When a language has no written standards, it must be very 
subject to variation. Still, it is difficult to understand the amount 
of variation which the dialects of the aboriginals in the district of 
Moreton Bay has sustained. The specimens given will serve to 
show the great differences which may be arrived at in a short 
distance. Very strangely some words, for no reason which I can 
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conceive, have remained very constant. Among these may be 
mentioned “ mirigen,” star, and “ budla” and “bulla,” two. 
These, to my knowledge, remain the same in many dialects. 

Frequently the names of places had a meaning of their own, 

but in others this seems to have been lost, thus :— 

Caneipa or Kunipa on Russell Island means the “ place for spears.” 
Kapemba, name of creek on Stradbrooke, means “ place of water” in the 
Gowar language. 

Yerool, vine shrub, a creek on Stradbrooke. 

Bigoonture, tree, ant’s nest, a creek on Stradbrooke. 

Coodgee Mudlow, red ground. 

Moodloomba, stone, rock west from Point Lookout. 

Talwalpin, native cotton tree, RedlandBay. 

Wynnum, pandanus or bread-fruit tree. 

Tingalpa, fat, or place of fat. 

Among those for which I can give no meaning are :— 


Moorgumpin 

Bungumba 

Noogoon 

Tangaree 

Yerubin 

Meeyantin or Megantchin 

Ninclilly 

Dairkooreeba 

Moopee Mi liar 

Goa wennewar 

Coompee 

Ballan 

Terangeree 


Mud Island 
St. Helena 
Green Island 
King Island 
The Brisbane 
Cleveland 


Peel Island 
Bird Island 
Goat Island 
Dunwich 


Moreton Island 


Amity Point 
Point Lookout 


Among personal names are the following :— 



Hills on Moreton Island 


Pimbeyan ) 

Pirrenpiirenbaj 

Ilaroon 

Tuckabin 

Koota 

Weedon paregun 

Timbin 

Peea mareeba 

Kingal moonji pimba (short, 


Big grass tree 
Small grass tree 
The side of the body 
Black porpoise 
North wind 
Throwing a stick 
A sweet smell 


Hills on Stradbrooke 


Kingal) 

























